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Currently, statements on the value of 
dance and how it i^ay best be experienced lare to be 
found only in a feiv books and isolated articles, each 
reflective of a single author's view. Participafits at an 
Alliance for Arts Education (AAE) Conference in Wash- 
ington, D.C. decried this lack, of universality on issues 
of concern in dance and stressed a need for credible 
and readily accessible information deemed essential for 
creating, guiding, evaluating, and^efending idance 
experiences In the schools. W^h this heed in mindy.the 
NDA Projections Unit developed a proposal for a two- 

^ phase project on issues and concerns in daRce educa-^ 
tion. The propo^l was approved by the AAE Board of 
Directors and the NDA was awarded a grant from 
AAE for implementing the Project. 

Phase I of the* Project was the writing of 
a publication which would represent a strong, re^ 
soned, and comprehensive view of the i^ues and con- 
cerns of dance in edu<?<ition' To attain that view, a 
nationwide survey was made to, aid in defining the 
issues. Respondents included music, art,< and theatre 
consultants, arts directors, arts council personnel, 
athletic directors, supervisors, physical education 
teachers, Elementary classroom teachers, dance re- 
source teachers, dance teachers ^t all levels of educa- 

. tion, ^undergraduate "and graduate .students, dance 



company^ managers, and artistic, directors of profes- 
sional companies, including ballet, ethnic, and modem 
dance.* ^ 

A conference was later organized to 
bring together knowledgeable and respected leaders in 
: ^an ce to discuss and determine pei^inent issues. The 
leaders represented different dance organizations, 
dance studios, ^minority groups, and all educational 
revels. To further ensure th^t all aspects were con- 
sidered, the Project Director invited top resource per- 
sonnel to. the conference to present national, sUte, and 
city perspectives. Views of parents and of the AAE 
were also heard. 

The participants representing dance then 
assumed the responsibility for clarifying the issues and 
setting forth cbncerted ideas, positions, and statements 
on the issues. This material was then given to Charles 
B. Fowler, who served as compiler-writer. Dance As 
Education, the publication in hand, is a result of that 
work. 

Phase II of the Project was the making of 
a medi^ package to suppl^ent and illustrate the philoso- 
phy printed in the written document. This took the 
form of a ten-minute slide-tape entitled, "Dance Is. . 
For prices and order information, write: AAHPER 
Promotion Unit, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036. 

"Araminta Little 
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WHAT DAISK^E IS 




Beginning with the first breath and end- 
ing with the last, humans mave, and from the expres- 
sive urges of that movement, dance is born. If life is 
movement, then the art of that movement is dance. To 
know dance is to do it: to step, glide, turn, dip,, reach, 
shake, bend, and leap to the rhythmic flow of one's 
inner impulses, for it is in feeling one's energy bristle 
with life that the nature of this expressive^art is revealed. 

To say what dance is in words is impos- 
sible, but It is apparently a human necessity. Through-' 
out the span of humari existence, dance has been a part 
of the life of every trib^, society, and culture. It is one 
way humans have invented to express their essence. In 
/primitive societies, people glanced to eliminate evil * 
Spirits, to bring in the crops, and to ask for rain. In 
modem societies, people still dance to express their joy 
and exuberance and to banish their cares. * • 

More' than mere physical movement, 
dance is aesthetic. It may be the most humanisftc and 
humanizing of the arts, because it uses the body itself 
as its expressive instrument. In so doing, dance fust' 
I acknowlec^es, then elevates, the human form, coht 
verting it from weak and fear-wracked to noble and 
authoritative. In the act of affirming and uplifting the 
self, dance reminds us that the mind is the body, tbat, 
indeed, the bocty is the primal instrument of life. 

Dance is a way to teel what itjs to be 
human and to be alive. In that sense it is celebration. It 
makes sojnething special out of life. It is revelation; 
some wotjild sa^, "illumination." Because it involves 
the self, jit reveals self. It communicates what one 
knows of one's own body feeliog. 

> 1 Like all the other arts, dance is a code— ij;i 
this case |a. structuring of gestures and motions that 
captures knd conveys subjective inner experience. The 
elements jthat mak^ up this code are sound, movement. 



* line, pattern, form, space^ shape, rhythm, time, and 
energy, just as meaning in prose language, ifivolves ^ 
building forms from letters, words, sentences, and 
paragraphs, meaning in dartce depends upon/ com- 
bining the elements of its code to fashion forms that 
express. 

The code in dance can assume many* 
forms- from bailroom, tap, ethnic, and f9lk dartce, .to 

, *H»allet and modern dance. There are no dictionaries 
that tell what these forms mean, which poses difficul- 
ties for those who lack an affinity with the dance 
medium. But the problem is no different from askTng, 
"What does a flower mean?" Dance ifs what dance is. 
It can be an 'art; it can be magic; but. most of all,\it is 

. an experience to be prized for itself. 
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If d^nce seems frivolous by comparison 
with other subjects more esta"blilied' in the educational 
, curriculum, it is because the understanding pequisitVto 
granting it higher status is generally lacking among 
educators and the public at larger F^w who desigh cur- 
ricula have had sufficient experiehce with dance- to 
know its educational valiTe. V%ere dance has been 
slighted or left out of the educatipnal framework, it is 
inevitably Underestimated. This is-often the case with 
all the arts, but is particularly so with dance. 

The first step-i» c"orn!ng to terms .lyith 
any accommodation of dance to education is to assess 
the value of dance in general. Ifievitably, clues to the 
educational value of an art (or any other subject"), 
emerge from its iRnate worth as it functions in the 
greater society.^ Why do people iance? What do they, 
get out of it? -Xhe answers lie in the inherent values ©f 
dance to the individual, to society, and to colture as a 
whole: '• - ' ■ - ' 

Personal 

Dancers" give many reasons w'hy they 
^ance, and among therri are joy ,and exhilaration. 

.While schools acknowledge the^need for <nore of these 
attributes, the lack of them has not constituted suffi- 
cient cause to- seek them through dance, fortunately, 
there are other personal values to be derived from 
dancse that,, while not necessarily any more important!- 
do relate directly to the growth and development /6f ' 
the individual. ... 

r*"-^ Because dance .involves the'entire body 

mechanism with its attendant intellectual, emotional, 
and physical functigns. it provides an ideal means to 

'attain self -awareness, self-development, and self-fulfill- 
ment. Qne begins to sense, to explore, and to exploit-- 
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one's own inng- vitality through dance. The physical 
stamina andxontrol demanded by dance also challenge 
the individual tb develop self-discipline. Dance helps 
people 'to handle their own weight, energy, and co- 
ordination. 

Perceptions are sharpened as one begins 
to maS>ter various movements and movement patterns 
and shape them into a code of -exptression. Improvisa- 
tional movement-provides a means to exercise im^gina- , 
tion and' to keep aliv^ the spark of creativity. Dance i^ 
one of the few means people have at their command to 
g^in access to their self-feelings, ujr^hat might be • 
called their subjective' reality. As sucft it serves as a. 
medium -for the personal expression and coVnmunica- 
tion of that reality. • 

Perhaps even more important apd basic 
than all of thtse personal values of dance ^is tne c^utlet 




and satisfaction dance provides for the individual's- 

^ inborn need to move. Clearly, dance ia related to well- 
being.and even to health, although the exact, nature of 

. ^at relation Has yet to be made explicit. 
T ^ ^ Because it is basically a creative art, 

Jdance is a medium that^comTnands aesthetic discrimina- 
tion. The dancer is farced to, make decisions about the 
appropriateness of partidulaf gestures, movements, and 
patterns of movement that aretho^eh to profect what/ 
Walt Whitman tailed, 'The Song fi Myself." Tech- 
nique is mastered througfi persistence of discipline. 
One must develop body tone, balance, and agility; the 
ability Jro move with and counter to the. tempo, pulse, 

•and accent of the rnustjc; mastery of posiion, particu-' 
l&p movements, and sfttfts of weight; the skilUo follow 
through* to make translations, to handle and coordinate* 

» upper and lower torsos, ^nd to rebate to one or more 
other^dancers— these are some- of *he challeiCges. The*^ 
dancer learns to order, to re-order, and to make dis- j 
tinctions, choices, an^ in the process to exercise con- 
tinual s'elf-evakiation and critical judgment. All this 
lead^'riatufally to an appreciation of these ^rbilities in 
others, which, in itself, offers rewards to the indi^dual 
that can fast a lifetime. * * ' 

Social > 

^ People do not dance just for and by 
^hemselve^.'Yhose whp know dance well say ti^a^ the 
?\perience has -helped them to make conn^ions be- * 
tween^ themselves and others, between the inner and 
outer Worids. By externalizing the intertill, /lance'g^ins 
a social dimension. ; Since it is often^- a ;cacToperatlv^,^ 
endeavor, dance is necessarily art art of spcializatiort— 
a social act engaging, the individual in group dynamics. 

The sub§tanc?e qt those group .dy^ft^ics ' 
'is wha^t gives dapce its social import. Us social value 



derives from its capaq^ty to clarify and interpret many 
of life's mctsf significant events— to commemorate, to 
lament,' to worship, to transcend, to coyrt, to heal^ to 
cerebrate. If it provides a'way of knowing self, it also 
provides a meknsoy^jtej^^ anj^^pf-making the 
neces^ary^oi^;^^ self-space and social- 

spac€. by buildifig r'feehng of i6cial identity and 
unity, such/ transaction's* with others promote^a greater 
understanding of comm'urfity. . . ' 

All^of the persohal vaJues to be derived 
^ from dance pan also have social applications. If one's 
imagination 'is^^tirred beyond oMinary vision, that can 
benefit the greater community. If one derives a^ spirit of 
adventure and courage about 'risk-taking, these can 
tiafve salient, applications ir\ other ' areas. If 4ance en- 
hances one's" ^If image, mis can -add staturtkp the 
group. ^ ' ' \ ~ * 

Cultural ^ ' ' ' ^ • : / 

art, dance can symbolize the great 
eqstasies.and tragec^ of mankind. In tlfe rituals of life^ 
humans express iheir ^asic understandings. Dance 
reinf orcies lif^e-style. The ethnic fiber of different peoples 
i3 captured in the.^les of movement they invent. 
Thote styles are syiT5>oIs of not only the inner, but 
also) the outer life of a people. * ' 

' . Fil^om the tribal dances in Africa to the 
contemporaly 'American dances 'in the discotheque's, 
fipople express in body language theif feelings ^nd 
atfitiides afbout the way they chgpse to'^live. For ex- 
ample, with the assertion trf wo^!ft^j's rights of equality, 
the ma]e no longer Jeadfi* the female, on the American 
dance floor. In Greece and Austria there are still tradi- 
tions of male camaraderie in the dan<?e. Tribal dancers 
in Ghana ritualize the daily hiint^or foo4. The*Mexi- 
can Hat Dance, the Irisfi Jig, the -Italian Tarantella, or ^ 

k 
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the Polish Varsoviana evoke in folk\style the special 
spirit of their cultures. * ' 

Dance also reflects and expresses its par- ^ 
" " ticular age. The Twist and the Husrfe speak of the 1960's 
and 1970's as clearly as the Waltz arfd the Charleston 
speak of their times. The ballerina en pointe, taking 

^ ^ flight fijBkirt reality, defying earthly gravity in order to 
rise to unearthly heights, reflects the- Romantic NineX 
teenth Century, gas lights, the Industrial Revolution, 
and the ideal of woman as. an unattainable* image, as 
surely as Modem Dance r^lects tJle Twentieth. Century, 
Filud, the Wright Brothers, the light bulb, and the' 
freeing of the body to express one's personal experi- 

* ences. * ^ 

Through dance, one can gain an under- 
standing of one's own and other cultures anc} of all the- 
ages of ^mankind, yet acquire th^ understandii^ in 
an all-encompassing way that Jmernalizes the reality. 
Such knowledge literally Wcomes part of the body and 
is not left to abstract verbalization. Dance is a catalog 
of culture, a reminder of "the discontinuities^ and, per- 
haps more important; the continuities among various 
peQples. 
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DANCE IN EDUCATION 



WhaLdanceis and why it is, as previously 
discussed, provide the foundation for dance as educa-^ 
tion. No comprehensive arts education progtam is 
complete without dance. Like the other arts, dance 
is more than si mere frill. But educators and parents 
have the right, even the duty, to ask vyhat dance can 
contribute to make edutation better. What, th^n, con- 
stitutes a legitimate and convincing rationale for dance 
in education? On what bases ^an the inclusion of dance 
« in the curriculum be justified? 

. (1) Dance is basic education 

^ Because dance touches the fibers of life 

I itself and'expresses the substance of being, it can be a 

powerful medium fj^ coming to teiTOs with oneself 
and- others. 'Dance intensifies and clarifies the human 
' 'experience. It develops the physical, emotional, and 
* intellectual capacities, integrating them so that they 
^ . * function harmoniously. Dance reveals conrtections be- 

tween the ihner self and outer reality. It sharpens per- 
'* ception, making people more aware of the sigriificance 

of what they hear, feel, and see. Such consciousness 
raising is central to What any good education is all 
about? ' 
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(2) Dance reii|forces all learning 

As a special kind of perception, dance 
can relate to and enhance other academic areas^lan- 
guage arts,>mathematics, and the social sciences. As a 
symbolic coding process that one can feel and experi- 
ence personally, it provides a metaphor for other less 
personal symbolic processes. In convej^g this process 

' - . ■ 15 ' ■ .. . 



^ • by jar^oly physical means,' dance complements ot|ier\ 
academic areas. The elements of dance— sound, mo^e- ^ 

* ment, lin^ pattern, form, spaqe, shape, rhythm, time, 
and energy— are common to concepts underlying many 
subjects. Dance therefore contributes to a better all- 
around'education. 

(3) Daifce provides an alterpiiftive to the 
• ^ usual modes of education 

Dance engages students in a different and 
of ten comp^Uirtjg way tp learn and to express them- 
sejves. It^ovides needed diversity within tl^e school 
^|^^^4^tting. Because d^ce involves the physical as well as 
the mental being, it can reach children who are not^' 
touched easily through verbal means alone. It can 
therefore engage children in learning who might ^not 
otherwise be inclined, and it can motivate alt students 

* to plan, to reason, to aspire, and to perfect. 

(4) ;^Pance stimulates creative potential 

• , Dance induces students to conceive move- 

ments, .patterns, and compositions and to exploit sjJon- 
' taneity and improvisation in order to solve .particular 
exi5ressive problems ^d needs. As students fashion 
^ their own^fepertoire of movements into dance forms, 
they invest themselves in the development of their own 
- \ cfeatRre capacities, and in^the process they discover the 
true artor 4ance, a worthy endeavor in its own right. 

(5) D^nce promotes j»^lf and social aware- 
ness in an all-involving way 

* ' ' DAice can ease the difficulty in reaching 
every student. It is one nxore means for a stu4ent to 
expresf individuality. Through the emotional, mental, 
and physical demands of dance, students necessarily 
c<^nfront their total selve^ evolve t^eir own integrated 
self-concept, and learn to relate openly and coopera- 
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.tively with others. Dance can make people more aware 
of their environment at the same time that it helps 
-them develop greater confidence ia their own abilities. 

(6) Dance serves the interests of good health 

<?' 

In the formative years, dajace can serve 
as a noTKompetitive: means of developing the child 
physically, emotionally, an<^ aesthetically. It can be 
a useful therapeutic -tool in educating students with 




"physical ind mental disabilities and in helping people 
X)vercome or cope more effectively <with their handi- 
caps. But more important, an understanding and ap- 
preciation of dance can provide all pedple with a broader 
range of choices about, ho^ij they sf)end the\r leisure 
time.* Dance can add a Considerable mAsure of release* 
and joy to a person's life, aod it can provide a de-* 
manding type of exercise that encourages people to be 
physically active and fit. 

7 ^ ' : V 



(7) Dance internalizes an understanding of 
and an appreciation for one's own culture 
and ^i^e cultures of other peoples 

Dance defines, clarifies, and gives per- 
, sohfl identity to one's ethnic heritage, and it provides 
the dpasis for developing broa^r and more tolerant 
attitudes and tastes.. Dance promotes a deeper under- 
standing -and acceptance 'of the similarities and dif- 
ferences among races, rdigions, and cultural traditions. 




dance functions in these seven ways, 
its place. in education is justified. Of. course, dance can 
be tayght as perfunctorily and dully as any subject. 
In its beginning stages, dance should evolve creatively 
from the^udei^'s own»interests and physical capabili- 
ties. It is not merely a repertory of dances taught step 
, * by step and handed from adult to child. It is, above 
all, a pro^s of development that engages the student 
*in inquiring, thinking,^ sensing, observing, feeling, in- 
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venting, responding, and evaluating. In .this "process 
t^ji teachef is A facilitator,, tiot a dictator iflfiposing 
•^set tnovements or specific tastes upon the student. As 
^^^kills evolve through the creative process, they can be 
applied to traditionaT patterns and compositions that 
are introduced by the teacher, but the rote experience 
should* always be supplemented by the creative. 

For a siibject to be recognized as a legiti- 
mate, indivicjiial area of study in the ed^cational cur- 
riciirum, two basic requirements must be met: d) its 
contents must be distincf enough* to diffierentiate it 
from other subject matters; -and (2) it must a disci- 
pline with ^sufficient breadth and depth to require con- 
centrated study. Dance meets botli these criteria. It has 
an identifiable and unique content and reqtiires exten- 
sive and inten$ive study to achieve mastery. 
^ ^- Dance has aiivant^ges to offer education- 

•ally. It is selfncontained; its practice requires only an 
individiial and some space. It is an^activity open to 
(everyone— young children, teen-agers, young adults, 
the middle-aged^ and the elderly, the gifted and^de- 
privecL^jrich and poor, well and ill, and people with 
Sf>et:ial problems. It can offer satisfaction regardless of 
the leVel of skill ^r sophistication.. It can Be done in 
numerous* places*— classrooms, gymnasiums, play- 
grounds^ parking lots, nu|ping homes, hospitals, parks, 
and discotheques. , * 

' k ' , When 'the arts are conceived as one fi^d 
of study, equivalent to the sciences, ' dance assumes 
a natural, place in the curriculuml Students^ should 
harve access to studying all the^arts.^Too often a limited 
access to just music and the visual arts doesjiot permit 
all students to find a suitable^expressive'pij^clium. " It 
is the' same in the sciences, where some students excel 
in biqlogy, while others prefer chemistry or physics!? 
The students are richer when the school, can provide 
them with the knowledge of'all of these. ^ 
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' . THE RIGHT OF ACCESS TO DANCE 

^ Dance ha3 not been accorded the educa- ' . 

tional r^ectability it deserves because it has been 
subjected to . discriminatory attitudes and practic-es. 
Elements 6f sexishi and ethnic a^ class prejudice have " 
characterized th^ history of dance in American society 
and madfe the full and r^ponsible use 'of dance as an 
ec^ucartional vehicle difficult. , * . ' ' ' 

■ * • .While society .generally encourages * 

girk to develop their interests and abilities in dance, 

the schoipls have fof the most part not provided pro- ' ' > ' r • 

grams or recognized the validity 'or worth of daAce in 
the curriculum. Tn contrast, sport —a male dominated 4 ^ 

ya^^vity — has ample programs ancj^ecognitlon. * ' ' 

• In effect, boys have teen discouraged ^ , . 

from participating in dancfe. Even where programs 
exist, 'boys have often been restricted from then\, qr \7, 



givj^n greatly reduced experiences. Th^ benefits of 
^ dance,are generally unavailable to them. 1 * ^ - 

• Dance, which has been ^ important 
mqj^e of expression and education in bfack cultures, 
has been given littk place in schpol progratmfe for blacks. 
The validity of the cultural achieveme/it Vepresented. 
by the dances of Africaji peoples has ge^ierally not 
been recognized^tudied, or celebrated. \ 

• Because dance programs haVe for the 
most part been available only outside the school orjn 
affluent schools, they are not available to the poor.. 
Tob often dance programs are limited, to .those who 
can affor3 to pay. ^ ^ , \ 

Unfortunately, dance has been viewed as 
an actiV'ity only for girls or as an exclusive plaything 
of the rich. Classical ballet, in particular,' hjs oft^n , 
been thought of as an elitist upper-class ^ymlpol. In 
truth, dance is as much for boys and men as if /is fpr 
girls and women. In many tribal societiesland in ethnic 
cultures, dancing is primarily a male activity. JThe 
American Indian and Alaskan Eskimos have strong- 
traditions of males dancing. In Greece and other coun- 
tries, males naturally take their own turn on the dance 
floor. The inuscularify and vigor associated with these"* 
dances disp>el any sense of effeminacy. As for clas- 
sical* ballet, all people can learn to appreciate it, re- 
gardless of class or status. * , ' 
' ' The stigmas and stereotyping associatetj 
with dance must be eliminated. Dance traditions and 
achievements must be respected in the schools regard- 
less of, sex, race, or cultural origin. The policies of the 
schools should reflect a strong comntitment of affirma- 
tive action with respect to who dances and what op- 
portunities are made available. Children should be - 
freed to make th§ir own choices and develop-t|i^ir own 
;^ '/ artistic interests and vaRi^s. Schoofe have the responsi- 
18 bility to provide every student ^ith access to dance. 
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2, CURRICULA IN DANCh 




I 



QUALITY OF DANCE CURRICULA 



R^ricula 'of high quality rarely occur 
by chance. To obtain excellence in any dance progtam 
efforts must be directed toward: 

(1) Constructing a program design which 
encompasses the personal, social, and cultural aspects 
of the art in order to assure a broad base that includes 
the development of body awareness and danCe skills, 
the acquisition of a* vocabulary of movement thrbugh' 
creative experiences, folk, and ethnic materials, special' 
attention to the development of aesthetic awareness, 
interdisciplinary approaches, and the introduction to 
variousr dance styles and performing experiences, appro-, 
priate to the sfudents, community, and educational 
setting. - . * • . 

•(2) Selecting qualified teachers; that is, 
certified dance teacher^; dance majors or minors; physi- 
cal educators with a concentrate, minor, or a speciali- 
, zatiop in dance; or persons who are competent dancers 
and have an affinity with education. 

In- addition,, attention must be directed 
toward designating and obtaining facilities appropriate 
to meet -the requirements of the program design. In- 
doors this includes ari open, well-ventilated area that 
22 has a wooclen floor and adjoining rooms for/the chang- 
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ing of a'ppareL Outdoors this means care for the jsur- 
face area, whether it be clay, wood, or grass. The sur- 
face should be -compatible with bar^ feet, whenever 
possible. Other consilderations include size of the space 
in relation to the numbers of students to be accomjnp- 
dated, the need for Both rehearsal and performance 
spaces, and adequate auxiliary equipment and storage 
facilities. 

Scheduling, top, demands careful plan- 
ning. Classes should be held on a regular basis so' that 
all students have access to the program starting ^t the 
preschool level and continuing in the elementary, mid- 
dle, and seconda^ry sthools ^nd ofiward through the 
college and university. Class periods and courses should 
provide sufficient time to achieve the goals of the pro- 
gram. Where regular .time blocks are too restrictive, 
double periods can make for more efficient and effec- 
tive teaching. Courses shouU be sequential and pro- 
gressive. At any level there should be opportunities 
for beginning, intermediate, and advanced l6vel 
denfs to improve their skills and achieve a sense of 
satisfaction an|i accoipplishment. 



BUILDING CURRICULA IN DANCE 



In th^ educational environment, dance 
- as an art form is transliated into process. 'Students in- 
qirire, respond, create, perfect, perceive, and evaluate. 
These processes permit students to explore themselves 
in relation to the art in order to acquire a greater un- 
derstanding of both. In selecting experiences that will 
provoke the learning process^ teachers should gjve 
consideration to sequence and jange. Sequence, which 
implies the most effective ordering of experiences, is 
dependent upon the circumstances at hard, Variables 
such^ the interest and talent of. a particular group of 
students. In general, dance education should develop 
along a continuum from early exploratory experiences 
to' the focus upon dance as an art form, but the. teach- 
er's o\yn judgment is necessary in determining and 
detailing sequence. 

$ Range, too, requires careful thought and 
planning. D^nce experiences should reflect the personal, 
social, and cultural aspects of the art. These orienta- 
tions provide a framework by which the teacher can 
be certain of knowing what is important, of covering 
the full range of the subject, and of maintaining 'a* cu/- 
riculun) of qualky. Again, ^the teacher's judgment, 
based upon local considerations, will * determine the 
most effective mixture of experiences representing these 
24 • areas. 
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Personal ^ ^ 

Emphasis is upon the development of 
perception, creativity, .and self-expression, as well as 
physical , coordination and control. The individual 
should be provided With opportunities- to acquire a 
repertoire of movements, from those that occur ifi place 
to those that occur through space. The student should 
explore how the various parts of the body move both 
mdependefitly and together and how iKese various 
movements relate to their expressive potential. Shape, 
line, and iJattern must be understood before dance 
forms can pe invented or replicated. Rhythm and energy 
are dynamic, expressive dimensions that require delib- 
' erate concentration .and lon§-term study. The com- 
patibility of movement and music and the expressive 
reinfprcemenfof each through the othe( must also be 
felt and understood. Through all this, students learn to 
make choices thai /equire judgment and evaluation. 
They gradually acquire the^biRty to function as artists. 
Irf the case of dance education, product shou^ never 
be more important than the procpss of achieving it. 



Social 



/^Em] 



Emphasis is upon working with others, 
building ensemble, and in sharing dance-experiences. 
Students learn hov^ to move together and to participate 
actively 'or as spectators in groiip dance expressions. 
They acquire the ability to participate fully and coop- 
eratively, yet take satisfaction from being a part of the 
wholly. "Movement with others requires students to 
concentrate upon coordination and synchronization. 
Many dance skills can be learned in class or group 
activities, where several or many students dance at the 
same tijpe. 
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Cultural ^ • • . 

Emphasis is upon learning various forms 
and styles of dance as they reflect particular periods or 
cultures. Ethnic origins are investigated and their aes- 
thetic principles 'are articulated. Varying concepts of 

Rvalue and beauty and ways^f perceiving and expe- 
riencing the world are understood and appreciated in 
dance terms/ The f)erspnal (indivicjtial) and.social (mu- 
tual) modes of dance expression are crystalized ,in the 
discipline that is required of the cultural-historical 
aspect. Modern dance styles, ballet,-* and* ethnic forms 
are approached on their 9vyn terms, ,in light of their 
own technique^ contexts, and associations. To Qnder- 
st^nd and appreciate the traditions of dance as a per- 
forming art requires study and practice over a long 
period of tiitie. \ ^ , 

Building curriculia in dance cannot be 
done in isolation. Dance, like any subject, must relate 
to the needs and interests of students and to tHe ethnic 
and social makeup of the copimunity. It should be an 
integral part of the total curriculj^m. One way to ac- 

' c(>mplish this is to mak^ertain that daijce is viewgd as 
one part— an important^omponent— of the arts pro- 
gram. There should be p/ovision for inter-arts study; 
as well as opportunities for dance and the other artsj 
relate' to pther subject maiters. 
• * - ^ Curricula ift dafice should not he con- 
ceived too narrowly. Even the dancer shoulfl not be 
thought of simply 'as a mover, for^there are m'anj^ other 
aspects to the^^professionaF world , of dance, including 
administratibn, criticism, teaching, history,^, therapy, 
and choreography; Like many subjectk^^&djed, dafSe 
is learned nof so that people^ can become prxifessional 
dancers^ but so they can live better as human 'beings.* 



STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN DANCE 

, Performance is one facet of the teaching ' 
and learning process in dance. Like music and theatre, 
dance is a performing art. In order to know iPas sucff, 
students must both oarticipate in and observe f)erfor- ' 7 " 

mance. Yet perfomifnce alone should not dominate the ^ • ' ' 

goals of the. dance classroom* so that teachers teach 
primarily for it. Instead, it should be an outgrowth of 
developing the students' capacity to move expressively. 

The emphasis in earl^^f>erforming expe- • ^ " • 

riencesv should be upon sharing rmher than showing. 
Thisi approach guarantees that>ftildren are not ex- 
ploited, nor the educational program distorted. Chil- 
dren perforrri in th& classroom or^tudio in order.- to 
evjiiuate a particular experience, to share a newly ac- 
quired skill, or to demonstrate their solution to a prob- 27 



lenv One class observes another present a culminating 
experience which has grown out of a unit of work. 
•Two classes evolve a joint project and terminate it in a 
performance for other students in the school. Parents 
are invited to attend open classes or to observe presen- 
tations of class work ^at the end of the semester. 

The experience 91 performance, like the 
other components of the learning process in dance/ 
must be planned to assure appropriateness to the level 
of sophistication, skill, knowledge, and understanding 
of both the participants and the audience. The audience 
or spectators, as. well as tfie performers, can find dance 
performance an educational experience. Student pres- 
entations of work should be designed to suit a partio- 
ular situation, to allow for informality, and to extend 
and clarify educational outcomett and rewards. To 
/ assure that audiences are empathetic to the participants, 
the educational- objectives being addressed should be 
made explicit As children become more skilled and 
audiences more attuned, ^)erfortnances can become 
' somewhat jftore formal. 

To bring dance experiences to a level of 
excellence compatible with a student's age and potential 
and to present them to' a warm and receptive audience 
^is exhilarating. However, the tendency to select only 
the talented children, to spend many hours drilling^ 
routines, anor to expend energies and resources on 
overly elaborate costumes and stage effects in order to 
produce high-powered performances should be avoided. 
Performance in dance education is a rrieans of conveying 
. the art as a nonverbal discipline thai involves .creating, 
learning, practicing, and performing. It can be a signif- 
icant culminating learning experience. Both the foibles 
and the feats of the young dancer give testimony to 
that ultimate triumpTi, when the human form attainj^ 
the perfection of grace, control, and" expression that 
, signify mastery of the art. ' . 
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3. IhACHtKb AND 
SPECIALISTS IN DANCE 



QUALIFICATIONS OF DANCE TEACHERS 




» ^ Sound dance programs depend upon 
qualified teachers. No curriculujfi, no matter how well 
conceived, can be implemented successfully with. an ill- 
prepared faculty, . • . 

The Dance Education Specialist 

A well-prepared ' dance teacher should 
possess the following attributes: ^ # 

(1) A thorough knowledge of all aspects 
of the art^of dance and an in-depth, practicing special- 
ization in ^^Heast one area; • 

(2) The ability to communicate wfth 
students, understand their individuaf potential, and 
inspire and guide their growth; 

(3) The capacity to iDuild curricula in 
dance, plan sequential experiences, and otherwise meet 
student interests and needs; • 

(4) The willingness to cooperate vyitb 
32 colleagues in other academic disciplines, and ir^terest in 
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» contHbuting to. a hetter,*neraL education for all stu- 
dents; „ » ^ * 
(5) A broacj cultural and humanistic 
understanding that is •grounded in respect for the life 
style of other peopfes and tinges as represented by th^ 
art of dance; 

• . (6) An eagerness' to cooperate with com- 

munity arts programs and utilize these resources educa- 
^ tionally; ' 

* * (7) A sen§itiwty and commitment to the 

arts process and the ability/to sublimate the art product 
.to it; and 

(8) Enough knowledge .of the other arts 
to ' understand ho\!v dance interrelates and to assure 
cooperative development of a comprehensive arts 
program. ^ 

These qualifications suggest a strong 
academic background as a dance major and a degree 
commensurate With that study. 



PREPARATION OF JP^CE TEACHERS 



The 'curriculum to prepare teachers of 
dance' is not il^tical to the curriculum to train profes- 
sional dancei^, but neither are they mutually^ exclusive. 
A common core of knowledges and skills .should be 
• developed in both courses of study that contains similar 
components, and^.in addition, each must include other 
elements relevant to the purpose of the specific curricu- 
lum. Again, these curricula- should include personal, 
social, and cultural dimensions. 

The Mutual Core for Both Curricula: 

' Knowledge abou t — 
^ •as many types of dance as -possible, iticluding^ 

ballroom^ folk, ethruc, and modem; 

• dance history and philosophy mcorporating 
geographic and cultural influences; 

• rrtinimiirri essentials of stagecraft, dance ac- 
companiment, and music; 

• • concepts and principles comrrton to all arts; and 

• basic dance writing and notatipn. 

Skill and experience in— 

• dancing as many kinds of dance as feasible; 

' ' • performing at least one style of dance for an 

audience; " 

• improvisation and choreography; and 

^ • stage; production. ^ 

Additional Elements Exclusive to the Cur- 
riculum for Future Dance Teachers: 
✓ 

Preparation for student teaching— 

• pre-student-teaching observations and assistance 
under several instructors with a variety of educational 

34 levels, types of dance, and selections of participants. 
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from classes to clubs, in and out of school, including 
I T aypgriwice in the direction of performing and recreational 
groups; . . ' 

• knowledge of teaching principles and methods; 
, • study of child arid adolescent psychology; and 

• understanding of the structure and function of 
the hujjian body. 

Student teaching— ^ 

• planned, supervised,^ and^'expectly evaluated in' 
as normal and realistic a school situation as possible, 

\ preferably with a population parallel to that which the 
studeRt teacher is preparing to teach. 

A curricuiutn to prepare the professional 
dancer requires provision for more concentrated^tudy . 
of technique to acquire in-depth mastery of at least 
one styfe, as well as more experience in perf orining and 
staging. The future dance* teacher needs spme of ^his 
* experience, too, but must be able to demonstrate ability 
in many dance styles without necessarily attaining the 
caliber of a professional dancer. 



THE DANCE RESOURCE SPECIALIST 



The dance resource specialist or consul- 
tant cannot function effectively in isolation. Close 
relationships must be established with the entire school 
^ community. Through such relationships dance and the 
other arts can evolve as an integral part of the school 
^ curriculum for all students, rather than a dispensable 
extracurricular subject for the few. When viewed as 
^part of the total educational program, dance can have 
a significant influence on the general philosophy of 
teaching. . " 

To be effective the specialist must: 
, • be comp)etent in the field of dance; ' 

• understand the learning patterns and the fJhysfted 
capabilities of the particular students to be taught; 

• become part joi the school family by expanding 
concerns beyond the limits of the dance program; 

• establish a working relationship With all the 
other arts 'consultants and arts teachers^ ' 

. • schedule regular periods of wortc with classroom 
teachers to -further their understanding of the intent 
and value of dance, the relation of dance to the other 
arts, and the. ways in which dan^e can be integrated 
into the general curriculum; ' ^ 

^ • present the techniques of dance in such a way 

^ that the nondancer may intelligently and comfortably 
use the medium of dance in' the classroorft; and 

• encourage classroom teachers to work within 
the realm of their own style and personality, be able to 
cope with realities of their situation, i.e.^ available 

^ ^ space, accompaniment, time, temperament and size of 
36 * the class, and learn to evaluate the work of their students . 




CERTIFICATION IN DANCE* 



Appropriate credentials have long been 
a requirement for practitioners in other professions- 
law, medicine, tlTeology, and educatiqp. Employment 
opportunities for dance specialists in public schools as 
consultants and teachers indicate an incresfsing need 
for certification of dance as a teachijig area. Dance 
must achieve parity with the other arts anq academic? 
disciplines, if its educational potential is to ne realized. 
Few states give such recognitioh at present. fVitliout it, 
teaching standards cannot be controlled or iuafanteed. 

The opportunity to major or njiinor in 
dance vM\ th^ option of selecting a secomd teaching 
field from English, music, visual arts, drama, physical 
education,^ or other subject areas helps to increase the 
number of dance teachers available. Thei^ ii a need 

<ind state 



for cert^ication of dance as a teaching arc.., 
boafds d/ education are urged to adopt daijce 
tion programs. 



certifica- 



NON-CERTIHED TEACHERS OF DANCE 



While dance educators wqo ply their 
profession in schools should * possess tHe inecessary 
background and competencies that cerjifidation re- 
quires, there are other personnel who play kn impor- 
tant, even central, role in dance education ^ 

• ^ I 
Th^ Dancer . ' I . 

I ' 

Schools, colleges, and univelrsities should 
be able to hire dance experts who do not possess de- 
'grees. Often the unusual talents and professional ex- 
periences of such dancers bring an important in-depth 
dimension to the dance classroom. Professional dancers 
can augment the work of the acldemic dance faculty. 
Those who enter the classroom should demonstrate an 
interest in teaching, an ability to communicate with 
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students and understand their needs, and a willingijess 
to cooperate with oth^ teachers and programs. ^^^^^^ 

yThe Physical Educator ' Ht 

At the elementary level, physical educa- 
\tors are expected to be able to conduct creative dance 
and movement experiences, to teach movement skills, 
to guide the making* of sftnple dances, and to present 
dances used in r^creation^hcontexts. It stands to reason, 
then, that, as prospective teachers, they.be gidequately 
prepared to handle such activities. In the same manner, 
^ome dance expertise is useful to physical education 
teachers operating at the secondary level. 

The Arts Teacher 

All arts teachers, regardless of focus, 
should know something about dance, just as dance 
teachers should know something about the other arts. 
They should be able to conduct experiences that involve 
movement as a medium of expression and relate their 
own art form, to the kinesthetic experience. They should 
also be aware of dance resourCS in the community, so 
that they can offer guidance to students who may seek 
special lessons or experiences beyond those provided 
by ^le school. 

4 ^ 

The Classroom Teacher 

Classroom teachers can enhance their 
tecf<S%ing and the educational program they offer by 
incorporating movement and dance experiences. If 
preservice education has not prepare^i them to lead 
such experiences, inservice education can. The non- 
dancer requires training in dance skills in order to teach 
them adequately. Knowledge of the arts process, ac- 
quaintance with dance literature,_^and familiarity with 
tonvnunity resources and career opportunities in dance 
are also beneficial. 
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OTHER- RESOURCES FOR TEACHING 

' Instructional i*ograms in dance can be 
significantly imprdved through the assistance of dance " ^.i- 

experts who work in the vicinity. Many communilies 
have schools of dance with personnel who would be 
able and willing to give the schooPdance program a 
helping hand. 

Educators seeking qualified dance spe- 
cialists are urged to contact professional dance associa- 
tions, community and state arts councils, as well 0S^ ' ' , - 
nearby colleges and universities. Many colleges, for 
' example, have strong programs in dance and may have 
senior or graduate students available to work in intern- 
ship programs under the supervision of faculty advisors. 

Community dance companies or schools 
of dance can be excellent sources of dance instructors. 

Administrators who seek dance specialists from these ^ 
community institutions are advised to observe their 
dance classes so that they will be informed directly 
' about the personalities, methodologies, and skills of 
^candidates under consideration. A thorough discussion 
of the philosophy of the specialist in juxtapositipn 
with the objectives of the public school should precede 
the development of a dance program, since the dancer, 
to be effective, must become part of the scbool family. 

A dance company or troupe can be a 
valuable educational resource. Performanqes of dance 
_ ^ in schools bring students into personal contact with the ^ 
art and its artists in a more dynamic way than televJ^ / , ^ 

sion. Performances and demonstrations of dance out- 
side the school can provide students with first-hand ' ^ . 
acquaintance with the art in its most professional % 
form. Schools should encourage and assist all students 
in acquiring such experiences for they can initiate 
interest in the medium, bring new levels of under- ' , 
standing and enjoyment, and generally broaden cul- 
tural perspectives, ^ ^ . 
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The following resolution was adopted by 
the Board of Directors df ihe National Dance Associa- 
tion in October of 1976. Subsequently, il h"k5-been 
endorsed by the following organizations: 

American Coll^ge Dance Festival Association 

American Dance Guild, Inc. 

Association of American Dance Companies 

Committee on Research in 'Dance 

Country Dance and Song Society of America 

Sacred Dance Guild 
Members of the conference on Issues and Concerns in 
Dance Education gave their approval and support. 



\ Resolution 

) Dance education is a medium fqr 

enhancing the quality of life for children, youth, 
and adults. Every human being +ias the right to 
move in ways that are primal, expressive, inaagina- 
tive, and transformational. 

Therefore, we urge arts, ciyics, ancf 
educational groups io support dance .programs ' 
where they exist and to develop ^programs where 
they do not exist that: i 

• foster aesthfitic-kinesthetic education"^ 

• integrate the human capacity tojorm and 
transform in and through movementj^ 

, • celebrate the human ability 'to q\pve with 
power and expressiveness; ^ 

, • promote movement skills that exprfore and 
extend the artistic, cognitive, and psychomotor 
potentials of the4ttjman being; 
% • articulate and verify a conirttkmen^to man s 
heritage cA^ance, forms from all^ cultures and all 
races; and^ . ' ^ • 

• include ' sequential dance experiences ap- 
propriate to thV develophiental stages ^f the 
human beings for whom they are designed. / 
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KOSTER OF PARTICIPANTS ^ 

NDA Conference OH Issues dnd.Concerns in Dance Education, 

Octo^r 23-25, 1976 

Vy^Hngton, D.C. 

A raminta Little , . " . 

NDA Project Direcfpr- * ^^Bfc 

Director of Dance 
California State University 
School of the^Art? • ' . , 
Fullerlon, CA 92634 

.Don Byrum • 
Pbolographer 

National Art Education Association 
1916 A$$ociah6n Drive , * 

Reston, VA Z2091 ^ 

Shirley Trusty Corey - . ^ 
National Corrtmittee, . 
Alliance for Arts Education . . 
41(5d Touro Street 
New Orieans, LA 70122 . 

Edrie^Ferdun 

Associate Professor of. Dance 
Xeofiple Urviversity ' ^ 
PHilatielphia, PA 19122* ' 'Ip 

Chlrles B.»Fowler * 
Journ^st and Consultant in / 

* th^Arts • * * ' / * 
^20 Second Street S.E. 
'Washington, DC 20003 p 

'Madeleine Gutma)i 
Past President^X(rterican Dance Guild 
2 Ri^ervie^ P-face 

• rtastmgs-on-Hudsoi^^NY 107|^ ' 



Margie R Hanson 
Executive Secretary, NDA 
1201 Sixteenth Street N.W,- 
» Washington, DC 20036 

I Charlot>te,Irey 
''Past President, I|DA 
- Director of Dance ^ 
' University of Colorado 

970 Aurora Street , ^ 

Boulder, CO 80^3 • 

Sand«^cPhee 

R?^egRitative,«Montgomery - 

County PTA ^ \ 
^850 Crescent Street 
^ Bethesda, Mil 

Clyde McCeary . 
Senior Program A«lviser 
Fine Arts & Humanities , 
State Department or Education 
• Box 911 

Harnsburg, PA 17126 

Mary Ella Montague ^ 
Director of Dance 
Sam Houston State University 
Department HPE for Women 
Huntsville. TX 7^40 ' ' 



Forbes Rogers * , 
ExeQthtive Director 
Alliance for Education 
John F, Kennedy Center© 
Washington, DC 20566 

Nancy Schumln 
Director^of Dance 
North Pfaifif leld High School 
North^Plainfield, NJ 07060 ^ * 

Margaret Skrltiar^ 
Chair, American College 
• Dance Festival Association . 
Directoi; of'Dance ^ 
University of Pittsburgh 
. Suite 10^ Trees tiall • , 
Prttsburgh, PA 15260 

Carolyn Tate 
, t^rector', C"arolyn Tat^ School 
^ of Daftce 
5204-B^River Road 
.Washington, DC 20016 ' 

-'Heidi Von Otenauer 
tducati&n Editor 
Danc^ Magazine 
10 Columbus Circle ' 
* New York Cit/, NY 10019 , 



